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Abstract 

With the research on the development of learner autonomy in foreign language education, teacher autonomy has 
become a hot topic in the research of foreign language teacher education. However, it is the most difficult 
question to define language teacher autonomy and any answer to it is likely to be subjective. On the basis of 
expounding upon the different definitions concerning the research on teacher autonomy in language teaching and 
learning, the focus of the present paper is to clarify the connotations of language teacher autonomy and a 
working definition is made. 
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1. Introduction 

Autonomy has become a hot topic in the research of foreign language education. The idea of autonomy in 
language learning originated in the late 1960s through the adult movement in Europe and North America, and for 
many years it continued to be associated with adult learners who had left formal education (Benson, 2004). Thus 
early work on autonomy was mainly concerned with learners who were learning on their own. 

In 1981, Holec’s book Autonomy and Foreign Language Learning was published, signifying the very beginning 
of research on autonomy. Since then, learner autonomy has gained momentum and become the focus of relevant 
research in the past three decades. Generally, autonomy can be interpreted as the capability/ability of taking 
charge of one’s own study. 

As more and more researchers do research on learner autonomy, they come to realize that language teachers play 
a very important role during the process of the development of learner autonomy. Language teachers need to 
adjust their roles to help language learners to develop their autonomy, the roles which are expected to be distinct 
from old ones carried out in the traditional teaching context. 

With the research on the roles that language teachers play in promoting the development of learner autonomy, 
teacher autonomy has become a hot topic in the research of foreign language education and teacher education. 

It is important to clarify what teacher autonomy connotates before a detailed elaboration on the promoting 
process. Therefore, in this paper, on the basis of expounding upon the different definitions concerning the 
research on teacher autonomy in language teaching and learning, the focus is upon a working definition for 
language teacher autonomy. 

2. Teacher Autonomy and Learner Autonomy 

Developing learner autonomy has gradually been regarded as the ideal objective of foreign language education 
(Little, 1991), and the major manifestation of effective teaching and learning. Thus, how to develop language 
learner autonomy has become a major concern for foreign language teachers and researchers. Many researchers 
(e.g. Aoki, 2000, 2002; Dickinson, 1992; Pang, 2003; Xu, 2007) acknowledge that foreign language teacher is an 
important factor that influences the development of learner autonomy. Foreign language teacher directly or 
indirectly influences the internal or external factors that affect the development of learner autonomy. In brief, 
foreign language teacher is a major factor that influences the development of learner autonomy. For foreign 
language teachers, it is not only their ethical responsibility to develop learners’ foreign language communicative 
competence, but also more importantly, to help learners to develop their autonomy. 

One criterion to evaluate the degree of teacher autonomy is embodied in foreign language teachers’ endeavor and 
roles in developing learner autonomy. From early researches on learner autonomy, researchers have been 
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exploring the roles that foreign language teachers play in promoting learner autonomy. Cotterall (1995) identifies 
two main categories of roles that foreign language teachers play: “authority” and “facilitator”. Benson (2005, 
2011) goes further and states that foreign language teachers are “facilitator”, “helper”, “coordinator”, 
“counselor”, “consultant”, “advisor”, “knower” and “resource” in the process of promoting learner autonomy. 

Voller (1997) explicates the three kinds of roles that teachers play in developing learner autonomy. The first one 
is “facilitator”. The ideal of the teacher as a facilitator of learning, or a helper to facilitate learning, is probably 
the most commonly used terms in the discussion of autonomous learning. Knowles (1975) was among the 
earliest theorists to use and define the term facilitator. Holec (1985, cited from Voller, 1997) characterizes the 
roles as the provision of psycho-social support and technical support. Similarly, Xu (2007) states that as a 
facilitator to promote learner autonomy, foreign language teacher should create a good learning environment, 
activate learners’ initiative and motivation, raise their autonomous learning awareness, encourage learners 
actively construct their knowledge and develop language competence. In addition, according to the individual 
learner differences, language teacher should help learners set up learning objectives, select learning materials, 
organize language practices, so that learners can acquire the language knowledge and improve their language 
competence. Finally, language teacher also need to help learners to evaluate their learning. 

The second role is “counselor” (Voller, 1997). In foreign language learning, learners’ affect factors, such as 
emotion, mood, interest, motivation, attitude and anxiety will influence their learning behavior and outcome 
(Arnold, 2000). Therefore, as “counselor”, language teachers should be aware of the negative affect factors that 
may hinder learning, and help learners to reduce and ease them. 

The third role is “resource” (Voller, 1997). Language teachers are the resource of knowledge and skills for the 
students. In one sense, foreign language teachers need to have a good command of the knowledge of foreign 
language and theories of foreign language learning. Foreign language teachers are not only the source of 
information, but also are capable of developing learners’ ability to use learning resources effectively and 
efficiently. Foreign language teachers should seek the balance between resource providers and guide (Breen & 
Mann, 1997). Flowever, most foreign language teachers do not simply play the role of “talking encyclopedia” in 
the process of developing learner autonomy (Xu, 2007). Therefore, it is far from enough to consider that foreign 
language teacher only as “resource”. 

Fluang and Benson (2007) summarize the roles and functions that language teachers play in the development of 
learner autonomy. They include language teachers play the roles as “bridge”, “facilitation”, “scaffolding”, 
“negotiation and dialogue”, “mediation” and “critical stance towards teaching” (Fluang & Benson, 2007). 

In brief, foreign language teachers need to be aware of their roles and function in the development of learner 
autonomy. In the first place, while setting up the curriculum objectives, language teachers should consider not 
only how to cultivate language learners’ communicative competence according to individual differences, but also 
raise their awareness to help learners develop their learner autonomy in pedagogical practices. That is to help 
learners to learn how to learn (Flolec, 1981).These two objectives are to be integrated and cannot be treated as 
the precondition of one for the other. In the second place, during the process of foreign language learning, the 
more teachers offer timely guide and scaffolding, the more language learners will consciously monitor and 
become responsible for their learning. In the third place, language learners need teachers to guide them in setting 
learning objective, selecting learning content and material, acquiring learning strategy and offering feedback for 
their learning outcome. 

Some researchers (e.g. Aoki, 2002; Breen & Mann, 1997; Little, 1995) assert that learner autonomy and teacher 
autonomy are interdependent. Just as Aoki (2002) explains that learner autonomy and teacher autonomy are like 
the two sides of a coin. Therefore, it is important to explore what teacher autonomy connotes and study the 
mechanism for the development of teacher autonomy based on the connection between learner autonomy and 
teacher autonomy. 

3. Connotations of Teacher Autonomy in Language Teaching and Learning 

Contrasted with the tremendous interest in the study of learner autonomy, the study of teacher autonomy has not 
gained momentum so far. For one thing, just like the difficulty in defining learner autonomy, there is no 
commonly accepted definition of teacher autonomy. For another, teacher autonomy is associated with many 
other aspects of teacher development, for example, teacher learning, teacher belief, and teacher reflection. 

3.1 Definitions of Teacher Autonomy 

Defining teacher autonomy has never been an easy task. This is probably the single most difficult question to 
answer about teacher autonomy in language teaching and learning, thus any answer to it is likely to be subjective. 
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According to Xu (2007), the main reason for the difficulty in defining the concept of teacher autonomy lies in 
the multi-roles of language teacher. On one hand, language teacher is an instructor to the students. On the other 
hand, language teacher is a teacher researcher and a teacher learner as well. 

In general teacher education, teacher autonomy like many educational variables, exists along a continuum. The 
increases in autonomy should mirror increases in “teacher status” in terms of teacher experience, expertise, and 
excellence (Anderson, 1987). 

The following table is a brief summary of the definitions that researchers have been tiying to define teacher 
autonomy (TA). 


Table 1. Some definitions of teacher autonomy proposed by researchers 


Reference Definitions of TA 


Description 


Little (1995, p. 179) Capacity for autonomous 
teaching 


McGrath (2000) Self-directed professional 

development and Freedom 
(from control by others) 

Smith (2003, p. 4) professional action and 

professional development 


Thavenius (1999, p. Teacher’s ability and 
160) willingness 


Vieira (2008, p. 200) teacher-as-learner 

autonomy and 

teacher-as-teacher 

autonomy 

Huang & Benson Professional attribute 
(2007, p. 35) 


Xu (2007, p. 202) Action for autonomous 
teaching and Capacity for 
self-directed professional 
development 


Genuinely successful teachers have always been 
autonomous in the sense of having a strong sense of 
personal responsibility for their teaching, exercising via 
continuous reflection and analysis the highest possible 
degree of affective and cognitive control of the teaching 
process, and exploiting the freedom that this confers. 

Teacher has control over his/her own professional 
development. A number of strands come together: the 
teacher as researcher, action research, the concept of 
reflective practitioner and teacher development. 

In relation to professional action, it includes the 
dimensions of “Self-directed professional action”, 
“Capacity for self-directed professional action” and 
“Freedom from control over professional action”. In 
relation to professional development, it includes the 
dimensions of “Self-directed professional development”, 
“Capacity for self-directed professional development” and 
“Freedom from control over professional development”. 

TA can be defined as teacher’s ability and willingness to 
help learners take responsibility for their own learning. An 
autonomous teacher is a teacher who reflects on her 
teacher role and who can change it, who can help learners 
become autonomous, and who is independent enough to 
let her learners become independent. 

TA includes two parts according to the phases of 
development. In preservice teacher education, the 
(student) teacher learns how to teach as a learner of 
teaching, and inservice teacher teaches students how to 
learn as a teacher of learning. 

The professional attribute, on one hand, involves the 
capacity of control over the teaching process. On the other 
hand, the professional attribute relates to the capacity for 
self-directed professional development. 

TA includes: teacher’s freedom from control in the 
teaching process, and as language learners, teacher should 
have the capacity of autonomous learning. 


3.2 A Working Definition for Language Teacher Autonomy 

As is listed above, the heated debate about the definition of teacher autonomy has taken in many literature works. 
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For example, whether teacher autonomy should be thought of as a kind of capacity or behavior; whether it is 
characterized by teacher responsibility or teacher control; whether it is a psychological phenomenon with 
political implications or a political right with psychological implications. 

From the two mainstream of views on teacher autonomy, it is quite complex to conclude a simple definition. In 
the present paper, we adopt and create a working definition of teacher autonomy based on what is proposed by 
Huang and Benson (2007). Language teacher autonomy refers to the professional attribute of language teacher, 
which involves teacher’s professional freedom (from control by others), teacher’s ability/capacity and 
willingness to take action for self-directed professional development. 

Teacher autonomy has the following three important characteristics. Firstly, teacher autonomy refers to language 
teacher’s freedom and willingness of autonomous teaching. Language teacher is willing to take an active, critical 
and reflective attitude towards his or her language teaching, and also takes the initiative to be responsible for the 
teaching and learning process by accommodating the factors that impede language teaching and learning. 
Although language teacher tend to be affected by language policy, the rules and regulations of institutions, and 
old teaching tradition, language teacher need to effect his or her efficacy to create space and freedom that is 
conducive for learners to take charge of their study. 

Secondly, teacher autonomy is viewed as teacher capacity. This means that language teachers not only impart 
knowledge and develop learners’ language skills, but more importantly, language teachers need to know the 
theory, methods and approaches, and significance about how to cultivate learner autonomy. Through learner 
training and teacher support, language learner can develop the capacity to learn independently. 

Last but not least, teacher autonomy involves teacher action in accommodating and making full use of the 
teaching environment or context. The development of language teacher autonomy was affected by the political, 
social, cultural and educational context. Therefore, the administration of the institutions and teacher educators 
should respect and learn of teacher development needs, facilitate the conditions, environment, and context that 
are conducive to the development of teacher autonomy. 

Based on the above discussion, teacher autonomy is viewed as the constructive process how language teachers 
willingly develop their autonomy within the supportive environment or context. 

4. Summary 

As regards to the future development of teacher autonomy, one important issue which needs to be paid attention 
to is initial teacher training. Many of the teachers note that how they were taught, whether in a traditional or 
innovative way, was an important factor in determining their own pedagogical approach. As learner autonomy is 
intricately intertwined with the language teacher’s professional understanding of his/her task, emphasizing the 
need for the teacher to understand well what learner autonomy is all about as an educational goal. Thus at the 
pre-service teacher training stage, the teacher educators should be aware of the importance of promoting the 
autonomy awareness of the student teachers. Then a series of courses and practicum should be designed to well 
facilitate the development of the student teacher autonomy. 

Secondly, language teaching never takes place in a social vacuum. Therefore, the question of teacher autonomy 
needs to be examined in the context of a tension between the pedagogic freedom in the classroom and the 
various constraints in the institutional and society settings. As pointed by Jimenez Raya and Lamb (2008), 
working towards autonomy in a school context is a question of making a purposeful use of the rich possibilities 
for personal options and ways of educative action in a situation of coexisting freedom and constraint. 

Thirdly, in addition to considering the contextual factors providing both incentives, possibilities and constraints 
to introducing autonomy in the classroom, Kohonen (2008) points out that the teacher needs to develop a critical 
understanding of the nature of autonomy. 

To sum up the discussion on teacher autonomy, we will quote what Sampedro (2008, p. 129) wrote about 
autonomy: 

“Autonomy is primarily a state of mind, an attitude to life. It has to do with the belief in one’s potential, 
self-esteem, open-mindedness, self-respect and respect for others, etc. At the same time it has to do with the 
development of the ability to act autonomously and the ability to learn in general, or to learn a given subject in 
particular”. 

As far as the development of language teacher’s autonomy is concerned, it is a complex and complicated process, 
but yet a worthwhile educational goal to achieve. 
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